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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. 


OMMENTARIES are said to be very dull. Why, then, should any- 
one write acommentary? And, still more, why should anyone read 

it? Simply because, though the commentary itself may be very dull, it 
_ may be necessary in order to give life and interest to some noble piece of 
literature. Writings which the world would not willingly let die are apt 
to contain allusions to people or circumstances which were generally 
known at the time when the writings were composed, but are forgotten as 
the years pass away; and, when they are some centuries old, they may 
through this cause have become so obscure that only a few learned men 
will care to read them. Then the commentator steps in, and hunts up 
ancient documents, and finds out as much as he can about the people or 
circumstances alluded to; and, though he himself may be dry as dust, 
and the information which he has collected may be not very interesting 
in itself, yet, if that information be once mastered, the original writings 
will be again understood, and shine forth in all the splendour of the genius 


which produced them. 

These remarks are applicable in an eminent degree to the Epistles of 
St. Paul. The Epistles are full of sublime thoughts and far-reaching 
principles, expressed with the utmost fervour of conviction, and often with 
marked beauty and dignity of style; so that, whatever view may be taken 
of their inspiration, we may at least say that they are aglow with religious 
genius, and must be placed in the first rank amid the spiritual treasures 
of the world. They are, then, worth studying with loving and scrupulous 
care; and yet by the majority of English people they are but little under- 
stood. They have frequent allusions to events and controversies of the 
time, and their everlasting truth is often expressed through forms of 
reasoning such as we no longer employ ; and consequently we require 
some one to explain these things, and to show how principles of 
permanent value are involved in the discussion of questions which, 
considered simply in themselves, have long ceased to have any practical 
interest. If a commentator can do this, ke may be very dull himself, and 
yet make Paul fascinating, and by causing us to see his inner life add to 
our lasting gains, not only in literature, but in religion, 
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Further, there are some special difficulties in the way of understanding 
the Epistles. The very familiarity of their words and sentences often 
causes them to float idly through the mind, and it is not till we force our 
attention to dwell on them that we become aware of their deep meaning, 
and begin to appropriate it as part of our own thought. Then there are 
several words, such as faith, election, atonement, Holy Spirit, Son of 

. God, which have been adopted as theological terms, and now represent 
a complete system of doctrines. When we meet any of these words, we 
are apt to think at once of the system of doctrines which is connected 
with them in our own minds. We ought, however, to pause, and ask 
whether that is what Paul really meant, and we shall find that that is a 
question not very easily answered. We require some knowledge, not 
only of Greek, but of the particular kind of Greek which Paul wrote, We 
must know something of the history of thought, and of the religious 
problems amid which Paul lived. Thus a long and careful examination 
is sometimes needed before we can feel at all sure that we have discovered 
what Paul really meant. Another difficulty lies in the depth and richness 
of the thought itself. It often deals with the profoundest religious 
experiences, and those who have nothing akin to these within themselves 
cannot hope to understand. When any passage presents a difficulty of 
this kind, it is best to wait, and not try to force into it some insufficient 
meaning ; for the experience of life frequently makes clear what before 
was obscure, and sometimes flashes of spiritual light come in response to 
thought and prayer. 

It is the businessof the commentator to help the reader over these various 
difficulties, and enable him to see, not how this or that favourite doctrine 
may be supported, but what the Epistles really meant. We must never 
forget that letters are not formal dogmatic treatises, but were written to 
particular people at a particular time, and about subjects in which these 
people were at that time deeply interested. We must therefore treat 
Paul’s letters historically, and go back in imagination to the ancient 
days when Christianity was first struggling for recognition, and had not yet 
become fully conscious of its own principles or of the way in which 
these principles affected many social and religious questions. Hence 
the necessity for an Introduction to each Epistle before following 
its thought in detail. We wish to be sure whether Paul really 
wrote it; for we know that there are such things as forged letters. 
We want to know also what sort of people it was written to, and 
at what time and place, and with what object; and only when we 
have thus placed it amid its historical surroundings are we prepared to 
follow its argument step by step. We must now address ourselves to 
these preliminary questions in connection with the Epistle to the Galatians 
But first let me advise the student (in accordance with the suggestion of 
Locke*) to read the Epistle straight through at one sitting. This he 
should do in Greek if he is sufficiently acquainted with the language ; 
but if not, he would do well to read it first in the Authorised, and then in 
the Revised Version, and to mark for himself the differences between 
them. He will thus at the same time make himself familiar with the 


contents of the Epistle as a whole, and realise that he is dealing with 
a translation and not with the original. 


* A Paraphrase and Notes on the Eps. of Paul, 4th Ed., 1742, pp. Vii., xii. 
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I.—Genuineness. 


NDER the head of genuineness we have to consider whether a writing 

is really the work of the man by whom it professes to have been 

composed, and, if so, whether it has come down to us in the form in 
which it was originally written. 

In examining the question of authorship it is usual to divide the 
evidence into external and internal. The external evidence consists of 
the testimony of men who lived near the time of the supposed author, 
and had therefore opportunities of knowledge which are no longer open to 
us. The internal brings before us the indications which the writing 
itself affords of agreement or disagreement with the alleged authorship. 
Both these lines of evidence confirm our belief that Paul was the author 
of the Epistle to the Galatians. 

The external evidence does not go back to a very early date, for a 
great deal of the Christian literature of the second century has been lost, 
and we know that books once existed which must have contained 
valuable information on some questions which are now under dispute. 
However, we have sufficient evidence that about the end of the second 
century the Epistle was ascribed without hesitation to Paul. It is quoted 
as his by Irenaeus of Gaul, Tertullian of Africa, and Clement of 
Alexandria. They quote it just as we might do, without any 
suggestion of doubt; and they are therefore not giving a critical judg- 
ment of their own, but are simply taking for granted the truth of what 
had been handed down and was generally accepted.- We are told that 
the heretic Marcion, about the middle of the second century, included 
Galatians among the Epistles of Paul. Beyond this period our 
knowledge does not extend. It may be thought that evidence which 
only brings us within eighty years of the time of Paul is not very strong; 
but we must remember that letters addressed to Churches would from 
the first be more or less public, and would be guaranteed by the Churches 
which received and preserved them, and, after all, a period that may be 
covered by a single life is not very long in a matter of this kind. It is 
also important to observe that there is no adverse testimony. The 
Ebionites indeed rejected the Pauline Epistles; but they did so, not 
because they doubted whether Paul wrote them, but because they 
believed that he did, and thought that he was an apostate whose teaching 
ought not to be received. The external evidence, therefore, is all in 
favour of the Pauline authorship of the Epistle; but still it is not of such 
conclusive force as to make the consideration of internal evidence 
superfluous. 

Turning, then, to the Epistle itself, we find that it professes to have 
been written by Paul (i. 1., v. 2). It also contains allusions, in the 
first person, to incidents in the life of Paul. The writer says he was a 
Jew, and a most zealous observer of the Jewish traditions (ii. 15, i. 14). 
He had been a persecutor of the Church (i. 13, 23). He had been 
converted to Christianity, and this conversion was in» some way 
connected with a residence in Damascus (i. 15-17). He was associated 
with Barnabas and Titus (il. 1, 3, 9, 13). He visited Jerusalem in the 
time of James, Cephas (Peter), and John (i. 18, 10, ii. t-10). He was 
connected with Antioch, and had an interview there with Peter, whom he 
rebuked for his inconsistent conduct (ii. 11-14). He had preached the 


ng 
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Gospel in Galatia (iv. 13, 11), and apparently was the founder of the 
Churches there (iv. 19). Finally he had suffered persecution in the cause 
of Christ (iv. 29, v. 11, vi. 17). Now, this claim to have been written by 
Paul is of great importance, because, if the Epistle was really not written 
by Paul, it was a forgery, and written with an intention to deceive. In 
this respect it is quite different from such works as the Gospels or the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; for they make no reference to their authors, 
and if any of them was not written by the man to whom it has been 
generally ascribed, we can only say that public opinion was mistaken, but 
not that a fraud was committed. We must ask, then, whether our 
Epistle bears the mark of forgery. Far from it. The allusions to the 
life of Paul are not brought in for the sake of effect, but arise quite 
naturally out of the subject. There is some difficulty in harmonising one 
or two of them with Acts; but Galatians has all the appearance of being 
the more original document, and the references to Paul’s contemporaries 
are so spontaneous and unforced that we can see no reason whatever for 
doubting the fidelity of the writer. Then, observe the freshness, vigour 
and originality of the style. The man who could write this letter did not 
need to hide himself under a borrowed name, and the elevated moral and 
religious tone forbids (to my mind) the supposition of fraud on the part of 
some morbid genius. Again, the work is aflame with personal emotion, 
which is quite suited to the occasion, and gives no sign of being a 
counterfeit. And lastly, the subject belongs to the Apostolic age, and is 
treated as we might expect Paul to treat it, while there is not a single 
allusion that seems to imply a later date. 

Both our lines of evidence, then, point to Paul as the author of the 
Epistle, and I think we may rest in this conclusion without the slightest 
misgiving. One or two objectors may be found to everything ; but here 
critics who are deemed the most advanced are satisfied that the traditional 
view is correct, and the exceptions are so few that we need not take them 
into account.* 

The second question coming under the head of genuineness, that 
relating to the imtegrity of the Epistle, may be quickly dismissed. In 
some writings considerable interpolations have been made, and from 
others portions have been omitted. Marcion is said to have omitted 
from the Epistles what did not harmonise with his own views. In the 
Gospel according to John the section about the woman taken in adultery is 
believed by many of the best critics to be an interpolation. Some doubt 
the genuineness of the last two chapters of Romans, and especially of 
part of the last chapter. But there is nothing in Galatians to awaken 
suspicion. At most a few words have got inserted through some error on 
the part of men who copied the Epistle. We may, then, assume that, 
with some little verbal uncertainty here and there (such as occurs in all 
books transmitted by writing), we possess the work as it came from 
the hand of Paul, and its genuineness, under both heads is fully 


established. James Drummonp. 


* | allow this to stand after reading Steck’s elaborate attack on the genuine- 
ness of the Galatians. His book is written in an unexceptionable tone ; but it 
has not even made me feel that there is anything to answer. Rather does it 


raise the question whether “criticism” may not be made to prove anythin 
that a skilful author desires, q P ae 
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STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS. 
I. 


Roo BROWNING was-a profound philospher as well as a 
great poet; and both his philosophy and his poetry were 
consecrated by religion. This fact is very stimulating to us who are so 
much interested in the maintenance of spiritual faith. His intellect 
was as lofty as his heart was. large; he explored every realm of 
thought, feeling and enterprise; I do not think we have had a man of 
finer intellect amongst us during this century ; and it is encouraging to 
find, in the writings of such a man, noble vindications of the primary 
truths of religion. We are told that in some neighbouring countries 
men: of the best intellectual power are drifting away from faith. 
However it may be on the Continent, certainly in this country religion 
has not yet become the concern alone of superstitious women and 
ignorant children. To Browning, man’s spiritual being is the centre 
around which facts of nature and events of history move, by which they 
are explained, from which they receive illumination. Until we realise 
this, these poems must be dark riddles to us. 

For instance, he always views nature in its relation to human feeling 
and its service in human discipline; the facts and laws of physical science 
are merely curious details, more or less interesting, which can never, for 
a moment, come into conflict with immediate and personal spiritual 
experience. There are two aspects under which two different orders of 
mind view the universe. One thinker regards it as our world, relative 
to our faculties, and even created and sustained by our perceptive and 
rational powers. Another regards it as an objective sphere of creative 
energy, the offspring of an inscrutable Power, a realm in which man 
appears as one insignificant effect of the unknown Cause of all things. 
Now, though ke does not ignore the second, it is the first of these aspects 
which Browning chiefly adopts. The whole universe of physical power to 
him is as nothing compared with one spark of conscious life. He refuses 
to believe that the huge masses of rock you call mountains, and the 
accumulations of water you call oceans are more wonderful than the 
human soul, through which alone they become transfigured by attributes 
of marvel and mystery. Hehas no patience with certain poets who have 
tried to make man look mean and paltry in comparison with the vastness 
of the material world. When you apostrophise the rolling ocean as so 
much grander than the human beings it so often drowns, it is as though 
you extolled the giant as superior to the philosopher because of his weight 
of flesh and strength of muscle. 

And one reason why Browning regards the external world as 
subordinate to conscious man, is the grand discovery that every fraction 
of power is subservient to the purposes of eternal wisdom and the 
destinies of infinite love. Power, in itself, is not divine; it may be 
feared, it cannot be worshipped. Unless the secret of the world be Love, 
man is more godlike than a whole universe of force. For, as he 
finely says :— 

A loving worm, within its clod, 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amidst his worlds. 


If the omnipotent Creator be incapable of love, then man is the diviner 
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being, because he is capable of a spiritual energy that transcends mere 
power. One spark of love is more godlike than mere strength, even 
though it be almighty. That is one service which Browning has 
rendered; in his poems he denies that physical science has explored the 
secret of existence; he tells us that material force is the lowest revelation 
that nature brings. He dethrones power, and makes love supreme. 
And when he beholds the supreme LOVE in a vision of divine self- 
sacrifice, he declares that, before God’s transcendent act of mercy, 


Even the Creation fades 
Into a puny exercise of Power. 


And so, regarding spirit as the essential reality, in his descriptions of 
nature we find that the outward scene is always a vital interpretation of 
the human feeling. As the circle of the horizon is. the limitation of our 
own vision, as the sounds and colours of the world are the creation of our 
senses,—so, according to Browning, our emotions also have their 
part in the fashioning of our environment, and the impression nature 
makes upon us depends upon our own spiritual condition. We can only 
see that which we are either in sense or soul. He brings out this doctrine 
in a passage in part iv. of The Ring and the Book :— 


Man’s mind—what is it but a convex glass 
Wherein are gathered all the scattered points 
Picked out of the immensity of sky, 

To reunite them, be our heaven on earth, 

Our known unknown, our God revealed to Man ? 


This thought is employed in the Epzlogue to Saul to explain the method 
of divine revelation. Hesays that in the Arctic Seas there is a gulf of 
water which rages along a number of peaks of rock, and seems to grow 
alive around them; each rock giving to the waves a special form and 
appearance. On one spot the billows take the ‘‘ hues of blackest hell ; ”’ 
while as they advance to circle round another rock they glow with 


Such reds and blues 
As only heaven could fitly interfuse. 


That is a symbol of the various conceptions that men have held of God in 
different ages and nations. According to the stage of spiritual 
development was the kind of impression which the flowing tide of natural 
forces made upon the mind of man. And yet, this diversity of operation, 
when we trace its providential course, confirms our deepest faith in an 
eternal God, who employs the phenomena of nature for the discipline of 
his children. Instead of the differences of belief leading us to doubt the 
objective validity of our spiritual consciousness, they quicken our 
conviction of a Divine Vision shining through the veil of outward events, 
and a Divine Purpose controlling the plastic dance of circumstance :— 


That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows! 


So, he says we create our own world, we fashion our own heaven or 
hell, nature reports to us the condition of our own being. There are 
many passages in which the outward scene and the inward emotion are 
fused into one vivid phenomenon. In Pippa Passes, the guilty man and 
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woman, in the depth of the forest, feel as though the terrific thunderstorm 
was a messenger of wrath. 


Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 

Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ; 

And ever and anon some bright white shaft 

Burnt through the pine-tree roof, here burnt and there, 
As if God’s messenger through the close wood screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty me and thee: then broke 

The thunder like a whole sea overhead. 


And Browning would have affirmed that the feeling of wrath in the 
lightning was as valid an experience as the sensation of its colour and 
flash ; the one was created by the moral faculty, the other by the physical 
faculty ; and, as far as reality is concerned, the revelation of nature to 
heart and conscience is as actual as that to eye and ear. 

I lay great stress on Browning’s doctrine of nature as the symbol of 
spirit, as the hieroglyph of the inner life of man. In Saul we have a 
superb illustration of this, Young David has been to the King to 
deliver him from the evil spirit by the ministry of song and music. 
After leaving Saul’s tent, where he has had an overpowering vision of 
eternal Love in the depths of Godhead, David is walking home, and the 
whole world becomes glorified with Spiritual Presences. All creatures 
are struck with wonder at the Divine Mystery :— 


I know not too well how | found my way home in the night. 

There were witnesses, cohorts, about me, to left and to right, 
Angels, powers, the unuttered, unseen, the alive, the aware.— 

I repressed, I got through them as hardly, as strugglingly there, 

As a runner beset by the populace famished for news— . : 
Life or death. The whole earth was awakened, hell loosed with her crews; 
And the stars of night beat with emotion, and tingled and shot 

Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge: but I faintéd not, 
For the Hand still impelled me at once and supported, suppressed 
All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet, and holy behest, 

Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the earth sank to rest. 

Anon at the dawn, all that trouble had withered from earth— 

Not so much, but I saw it die out in the day’s tender birth ; 

In the gathered intensity brought to the grey of the hills; 

In the shuddering forest’s held breath ; in the sudden wind-thrills ; 
In the startled wild beasts that bore off, each with eye sidling still, 
Though averted with wonder and dread; in the birds stiff and chill 
That rose heavily as I approached them, made stupid with awe: 
E’en the serpent that slid away silent—he felt the new law. 

The same stared in the white humid faces upturned by the flowers ; 
The same worked in the heart of the cedar and moved the vine-bowers : 
And the little brooks witnessing murmured, persistent and low, 
With their obstinate, all but hushed voices—‘ E’en so, it is so!” 


All nature is waiting to say Amen ! to the loftiest aspiration of Man and 
the supreme revelation of God. 


II. 


_ Even in his interpretation of nature, Browning takes the soul, with its 
spiritual conditions, as the key to outward phenomena. We may 
specially call him the poet of man ; and, still more accurately, the poet of 
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character. Other poets have been interested in character, but not in 
exactly the same way. Shakspere is interested in character as it reveals 
itself in action, and as action influences other characters, modifies 
conditions, and evolves the complexities of a plot. Speaking generally, 
Shakspere uses character to develop action ; Browning uses action to 
unfold character. Often, he eliminates every element of the narrative 
except that which is absolutely necessary to the discovery of the secrets of 
some soul; no side-lights shall distract your attention or deflect your 
interest ; every ray shall be gathered into one intense focus of blazing 
light, until you see the soul naked and open as though before the 
judgment seat of God. 

I know of no more striking example of this than the tragedy, 
compressed into one scene, called Jz a Balcony. The poet is profoundly 
interested in A CRISIS which has come in the relations that three persons 
sustain to one another, and he will fix the whole of your attention upon 
the way.in which each of them reveals character under the stress of a 
supreme moment as it executes final judgment on their lives. He cannot 
waste his time telling you the story; you may guess it for yourself. 
From all the world he shuts in these three souls, and you shall see the 
Queen, Norbert and Constance working out their destinies on this balcony. 
At the beginning there are sounds of music and dancing in the 
adjoining palace ; but here is a tragedy being achieved that makes that 
world of gaiety seem like an empty dream. At the end you listen to the 
tramp of soldiers coming to arrest the lovers ; but here the two souls have 
found eternity in one moment of unutterable joy, and all that can come 
to them from the outside is but a passing trifle of the world of time; even 
the doom of death will only consummate their love. In the moment of 
deepening fate, Norbert cries :— 

Oh, some death 
Will run its sudden finger round this spark 
And sever us from the rest. 


Many of these poems represent crises of experience, when the whole of 
the previous life must be precipitated into one final choice ; and in every 
case we find that the decision is the result, not of an isolated act of will, 
but of the whole past life,—the life through which a man has been 
forming his character and creating his destiny. In every thought, word 
and action of his commonplace daily life, the man has unconsciously 
been choosing the decision he must make in the hour of impending 
crisis. That is one secret of Sovdello. Through his alternating moods 
of brooding thought, creative genius and human sympathy, the young 
Italian poet has yet been seeking the Highest; though often perplexed 
as to the right path, he has never been faithless to any ideal clearly 
revealed through the mists of doubt. So, when the great hour of 
temptation comes, when the Emperor’s badge is thrown over his neck, 
when he is called to use his splendid gifts to serve a political party, his 
brave soul conquers in its agony, he stamps his foot upon the badge of 
earthly pride, and when his father and his lover enter, they find him 
dying,—the world renounced and eternity won. 

In another form, we are taught the same truth in that strangely weird 
poem, Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came. It is a fatal mistake 
to translate this poem as though it were a kind of Pilgrim’s Progress; it 
only seems obscure to those readers who will insist on finding in it 
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allegorical meanings which Browning never intended. In regard to such 
a poem, when any one objects to its obscurity, we can only say, ‘‘he 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’’ It is a mood of the soul expressed 
in imaginative form ; and if you have never experienced such a mood the 
whole thing is quite inexplicable. Here we have a soul at the most 
critical stage of moral experience. Childe Roland once set out with a 
brave and exultant company to take some stronghold called the Dark 
Tower. They thought in a few days to accomplish their purpose, and 
return triumphant. But years have passed, terrible dangers have been 
endured, one by one his companions have perished, he alone is left, and 
yet the Dark Tower is not-even reached. A kind of moral twilight is 
darkening upon him. Is the life of devotion to some high purpose a 
mistake? Would it have been better to have remained comfortably at 
home, and lived out an easy uneventful existence like other men? The 
everlasting sanctions seem like wandering meteors; truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong seem to have their distinctions blurred in a weltering 
chaos of hopeless misery. Is there a Dark Tower anywhere at all ?—if 
so, will the discovery be worth a whole life-time spent upon the search ? 
At last, ina moment, the Tower appears; and then all the heroism of the 
despairing soul flashes up into one resolution, that, come life come death, 
come success come failure, the deed shall be attempted. The poem ends 
there, for it matters not whether he was victorious or defeated, the only 
thing we need to know is that the soul was saved from moral despair and 
spiritual ruin. 


Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set, 
And blew ‘‘ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came.” 


FRANK WALTERS 


LESSON NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 


H OW gladly we teachers take up the Book of Psalms for our Sunday 

school reading! What a feeling of safety is experienced as we 
turn over the familiar pages and select, almost at random, a psalm here 
or there for our class to read round. Sometimes, no doubt, we are 
startled when some terrible imprecation, or some demand for the 
annihilation of the poet’s enemies, reaches our ears; but as our scholars 
read this in the same dull even tone as the rest, we are able to pass it by 
discreetly in silence, and hurry on to another psalm which we hope will 
be ‘‘all right.”’ 

What poem could stand such treatment without loss of strength and 
beauty? Even Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Quality of Mercy ’”’ would be insipid, 
read round two lines at a time, and without a word of explanation! 
Suppose, for a moment, that we were trying to make our scholars catch 
the divine spark contained in that extract, should we not first endeavour 
to picture to them the Court of Venice with the Duke, Shylock, Antonio, 
Portia, and the rest, assembled there for the trial? We should speak of 
the terrible persecutions of the Jews and point out how such dark deeds 
naturally bred anger and revenge in the heart of the oppressed people. 
We should show how these feelings led the Jew to a desire to take 
fearful vengeance,—a vengeance which he thought to accomplish by 
strictly legal means, the merchant having signed a bond by which 
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The Jew might claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant’s heart. 

Finally, we should tell how Portia, while apparently recognising the 
“right”? of the Jew, exhorted him to obey the pre-eminent duty of 
Mercy. If the teacher, having read the passage beforehand, should now 
read it to the class, there would no lack of attention; with hearts and ears 
alike attuned, Portia’s words could not fall quite unheeded. 

Andare the Psalms less worthy of the trouble of preparation? With 
teachers who believe each word of the Bible to be God-inspired it may 
matter less to think about the conditions under which they were uttered— 
all being God’s word, the ‘‘where ”’ and the ‘‘ how” would signify 
little !—but we, who look upon the psalms as passionate human utterances 
only; words poured forth by ancient poets to the great Lord of Hosts, 
their God in a very special sense, to whom they were bound by every tie 
of gratitude, love, fear and hope; we, I say, ought to take up each 
psalm as a separate poem and, entering as far as we can into the heart of 
the writer, find out an appropriate setting for it. We cannot absolutely 
say ‘‘this psalm was written in a certain year,’ for none of them are 
dated; neither can we tell all the circumstances under which it was 
written with the same definiteness that we can place Portia’s speech; 
but if we have any books on the subject we may, from them, gain some 
information which will give us a rough framework for our picture, 
while our own careful reading of the psalm will help us still further. 
For this, however, the Revised Version is best, or, at least, some 
translation which keeps well before us, by its arrangement into separate 
lines, the fact that the psalms are poems. Like other collections, the 
beauty of the psalms is not equal, and therefore it is good for the 
teacher to pick one out here or there according to suitability. 

A few months ago a packet of illustrated cards was sent me, each 
containing a few verses from one of the Psalms; and it was suggested 
that these might form the basis of a useful series of lessons.* The 
suggestion seemed to be a good one and, in the following notes, I have 
tried to present some thoughts which I trust may be helpful that have 
come to me from a study of Ewald’s work, and a few other books. 


Lesson Notes. 

Book of Psalms, the Jewish hymn book. Made up of several 
collections ; some of the psalms dating probably from the time of David, 
others from the Captivity, others again after the return to Jerusalem. 
Most were probably in existence in Ezra’s time, the main collection 
being used in the worship of the new (the second) Temple, though a 
few are still later additions. Why do we care to read these old hymns? 
Because they are the expressions of poet souls yearning after righteous- 
ness, full of loving reverence for the Mighty Creator of all things. 
Knowledge has grown, the school boy of to-day has learnt much of which 
the wise men of old were ignorant; but these psalms, expressing a 
beautiful reliance on God and a joyful contemplation of his works, 


must still make many of them even to-day, re-echo our own best 
feelings of joy and thankfulness. 


* These packets of twelve beautifully illustrated Cards may be had from 
the Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, price 6d, 
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Psalm XIX. 


Let the scholars first read the psalm aloud from their Bibles and then 
lead them to see (by your questions) that it appears to be divided into 
two parts. Verses 1-6 speak of the glories of the Heavens which testify 
of God’s greatness, while in the rest we have praises of the Law of God. 

The first part is what is called a Nature psalm, perhaps dating from 
the time of David, while the latter portion is probably a later addition 
written after Ezra had insisted on the strict observance of the Law. 

The present lesson is to be on the first portion. Note the strange 
ideas the poet had about the ‘‘heavens.’’ In those days the earth was 
supposed to be a long stretch of flat surface, at each end of which 
were the everlasting hills, and these supported the firm solid covering, 
the firmament. The sun had a tent (tabernacle, ver. 4) at the end of the 
world where he retired to rest when his day’s journey was ended; but 
how he got round to the other side to begin his course again was a 
perplexing question, many of the ancients thinking that he was rowed 
through the waters below the earth in a boat! 

Thanks to the wise men who have lived since those early times we 
have learnt more about those marvels of the Heavens. We know now 
that our earth is ball-shaped, that it goes round the sun, and so forth ; 
but could we imagine a truer, a more beautiful thought than is here 
expressed ;—how without speech, language or voice, their sound is gone 
forth through all lands declaring the glory of God by showing his 
handiwork ! Note the difference of translation between the A.V. and 
R.V. ver. 3, ‘‘ There is no speech nor language; their voice cannot be 
heard.” The following is from the version by ‘“ Four Friends.”’ 


The heavens declare the glory of God 
The firmament sheweth his handiwork, 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 
Night unto night revealeth knowledge: 
They have neither speech nor language, 
Neither are their voices heard, 
But their sound is gone forth through all lands, 
And their words into the ends of the world, 
Where the sun hath a tabernacle to take his rest. 
And he steppeth like a bridegroom from his chamber, 
And boundeth like a giant to run his course ; 
From the uttermost part of the heaven he hath his rising, 
And his circuit even unto the end of it again ; 
And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 


Application.—May our light so shine before men that, seeing in 
our good works a reflection of the Divine power and love, they too may 
glorify the name of the Father (dZatt. v. 16). 


Psalm XCV. 

This is called the Invitatory Psalm, because it is an invitation to 
‘‘Come before His presence with thanksgiving,’ and for that reason it 
is still used in many churches in the opening service. 

Note that Hebrew poetry constantly repeats the idea,—expressed in 
the first half of the sentence,—in the concluding part of it; the leader, or 
perhaps the choir, singing the former, the congregation the latter portion. 
‘This will be well understood from the first part of this psalm, which is 
taken from the version of the ‘‘ Four Friends,” 
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O come let us sing unto the Lord, 

Let us heartily rejoice in the rock of our salvation ; 

Let us come before his presence with thanksgiving, 
And show ourselves glad in him with psalms ! 

For Jehovah is a great God, 

And a great king above all gods: 

In his hand are all the corners of the earth, 
And the heights of the hills are his also : 

The sea is his and he made it, 

And his hands prepared the dry land. 

O come let us worship and bow down, 
And kneel before Jehovah, our Maker ! 

For he is our God, 

Andweare the people of his pasture and the sheep of his hand. 

To-day, if ye will hear his voice— 

Harden not your hearts as at Meribah 
And as in the day of Massah in the wilderness. 

When your fathers tempted me, 

Proved me and saw my works! 

Forty years long was I grieved with this generation 
And said, ‘It is a people who do err in their hearts 
And have not known my ways.’ 

Unto whom I sware in my wrath, 

That they should not enter into my rest. 


Some of the verses are, I think, better rendered in the R.V. In 
ver. 4 the ‘deep places’’ are better contrasted with ‘‘ heights of the 
mountains ;”’ also in ver. 7, the exhortation appeals more directly ; ‘‘ To- 
day, oh that you would hear his voice !”’ 

As, in the preceding hymn, we have the Heavens testifying to the 
glory of God, so here we are bidden to rejoice in him because to him 
belong mountains and valleys, the sea and the dry land, wv. 1-6. 

But to rejoice in him is not enough; having proved his power and 
wisdom, we must obey him too! Before the lesson the teacher should 
have read Numbers xi. xii. and xx., sothat he may tell the story of the 
murmuring of the Hebrews in the desert, according to the ancient 
tradition. Refer also to Hx. xvii. 7, to show how the meanings of the 
names of places are apt, in translation (ver. 8, A.V.) to be confused with 
the names themselves. 

Application._(1) The more we learn of the wonders of the 
creation the greater are the marvels revealed; the greater therefore 
should be our reliance upon God, the deeper our faith in him. (2) If in 
our days of sunshine we have learnt to trust our Heavenly Father, 
then when the day of temptation and trouble comes we shall meet 
our trials with a brave spirit, knowing that nothing can separate us 
from the love of God. The closing thought of Whittier’s Tauler that 
a ‘‘shadow upon earth means light above ’”’ might be explained to the 
class ; and indeed the whole poem could be fittingly read here. (3) The 
ignoble longings for the fleshpots of Egypt (Numbers xi. 4-7) because 
of the frugality and self-restraint necessary to enable the Hebrew to 
attain to a noble freedom has still its counterpart to-day, and we must be 
careful lest we, disobeying the voice of God in our hearts, turn aside 
through love of luxury, and so miss “ His rest.’ 


a. Aunt Amy, 
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LESSONS ON THE BOOK OF RUTH. 
I.—Self-sacrificing Love. 


A Rae Book of Ruth is perhaps the earliest novel in existence. In its 

brief length a story of much beauty is set forth. It might be called 
“‘ Self-sacrifice and its reward.’? You have only to read the book 
carefully and you can trace the plot quite easily ; and the lesson is not 
forced, it speaks for itself. 

(x1) The narrative in Chap. i. Naomi the wife of Elimelech had 
moved with him in a season of famine from Bethlehem to Moab, taking 
her two sons with her. These again had married Orpah and Ruth 
Moabite women. By-and-by Elimelech and his two sons died, leaving 
Naomi with her two daughters-in-law widowed. And she longed to see 
once more the hills and pastures of Bethlehem, her mountain-home. 
And she set forth with Orpah and Ruth. But on the way she thought 
how cruel she was in tearing these away from their homes. There the 
three stood, Naomi and Ruth looking forward to the blue hills of Judah, 
Orpah looking back longingly on the pleasant land of Moab. And 
Naomi tried to persuade her companions to return, Twice she pleaded 
with them, and ‘‘ Orpah kissed her and departed,” but Ruth clave unto 
her. Again Naomi spoke to her bidding her return. But she would not, 
her answer was ‘‘Intreat me not to leave thee, and to return from 
following after thee: for whither thou goest I will go; and where thou 
lodgest I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God: where thou diest I will die, and there will I be buried : the Lord do 
so to me and more also, if aught but death part thee and me,” i. 16. So 
they went forth together and came to Bethlehem at the time of the 
barley harvest. 

(2) The love that only death can part. First, notice the wonder- 
ful love Ruth had for Naomi. For her sake she left her home and her 
kindred behind, and went forth into a strange land. And it is not easy 
to break away from your home. You know all about its rooms, where all 
the furniture is set, the plants in the garden and a thousand things all of 

-which are dear when you come to leave them. But love is better than 
home and all other things. It can endure even death, as did Jesus of 
Nazareth for our sakes. 

Long ago in Rome when the Christians were subject to imprisonment, 
torture and death, there were two brothers. The younger was a 
Christian and the elder was not. And the magistrates seized upon the 
younger and put him ina loathsome dungeon full of poisonous reptiles. 
The elder brother tried hard for his release ; but he might as well have 
spoken to the stones of the prison wall. The day came when the younger 
was to be thrown to the wild beasts, and the people were in crowds in the 
Circus eager for the sight. The younger brother stood alone waiting for 
his doom, when suddenly the elder leaped down from his place and 
standing beside him shouted ‘‘ Though I cannot save thee I can die 
with thee.” And both together sought death the one for his God and the 
other for his brother, and which was the nobler who can say ; for in both 
of them love was stronger than death ! 

(3) Self-sacrifice. Closely akin to this lesson is the lesson of Self- 
sacrifice. Ruth left all for Naomi’s sake. And this is hard to learn. 
You love yourself better than anyone else, There are things you love as 
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belonging to yourself, and it is hard to leave these behind for someone 
else. It is hard to leave your home and all that it contains, it is hard to 
endure pains and privations of food and rest for someone else. All these 
things Ruth did for Naomi. 

In Dickens’ ‘Tale of Two Cities,’’ Sydney Carton, the barrister, 
does a noble thing. France was in an uproar, daily murdering her 
nobility. Charles Darnay, one of these, lay in prison awaiting execution. 
Sydney Carton was like him in build and features. He was a man who 
had never got on in life, but he had seen and loved Lucie, Charles 
Darnay’s wife. And he came to Paris and for her sake got her husband 
out of prison, and ascended the scaffold and died, and “‘ they said of him, 
about the city that night, that it was the peacefullest man’s face ever 
beheld there.’’? Peaceful he was because he had died for another, and 
though he had failed in life he was successful in death. 

(4) General observations. If from reading the story of Ruth and 
these two instances I have given, you can impress upon your classes the 
beauty of self-sacrifice you will do well. In little things it is as necessary 
and beautiful as in great. To give up your seat to an elderly man or 
woman, to put someone who is cold in the cosiest corner, to help a weak 
one who is carrying too heavy a bundle, to go out to cheer a sick school- 
friend, all these are pleasures and duties. When you are comfortable 
yourself you must think of others who are not. When you are warm 
indoors, in winter many have to sleep in a frozen archway. Think of 
them! Ruth thought of Naomi poor and growing old going lonely 
back to her home, and she left all and followed her. In the class this 
spirit should always be present, and the best way to teach self-sacrifice is 
to practise it. : 

Teacher’s Note—I should recommend the teacher first to read care- 
fully the chapter at home and to ¢e// it to the class, The thoughts that 
are given above are not critical but merely suggestive. In using this 
lesson, give it in your own words, and if you want more illustrations 
take (1) JJ Sam. xxiii. 14-17, David and the water got for him by his 
brave men, and his offering it to God. (2) The crucifixion of Jesus, 
Luke xxiii., especially vv. 33-43, which should suffice for any single 
lesson. Use also any stories you can think of on the subject. 

ARTHUR W. Fox. 


UNITARIAN CATECHISM. 


ee little Catechism has grown out of the needs of my own work. 
Fathers and mothers have said to me, ‘‘ Our children are 
constantly asking us questions that we cannot answer.” Perfectly 
natural! Their reading and study have not been such as to make them 
familiar wlth the results of critical scholarship. The great modern 
revolution of thought is bewildering. This is an attempt to make the 
path of ascertained truth a little plainer. 

This is the call for help in the home. Besides this, a similar call has 
come from the Sunday-school. Multitudes of teachers have little time to 
consult libraries and study large works. This is an attempt, then, to 
help them, by putting in their hands, in brief compass, the principal 
things believed by Unitarians concerning the greatest subjects. 

It is believed that this Catechism will be found adapted to any grade 
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of scholars above the infant class, provided the teacher has some skill in 
the matter of interpretation. 
I.—Religion. 

1. Question. How old is religion ? 

Answer. As old as man. 

2. Q. What is religion ? 

A. It is man’s effort to get into right relations with God. 

3. Q. Analyze and define religion. 

A. Man feels himself surrounded by mysterious forces, so 

(i.) He thinks out some idea or theory of these forces and of himself 
as related to them. 

(ii.) He has certain feelings and emotions in accord with his thoughts, 
such as awe, fear, reverence, love. 

(iii.) His thoughts and feelings tend to embody or incarnate themselves, 
to find some outward expression, so there are altars, temples, sacrifices, 
scriptures, prayers, hymns, &c. The nature of these always depends on 
the nature of the thoughts and feelings. Man tries to do what he thinks 
his God wants him to do; that is, such things as will put him into 
favourable relations with his God. So we see, (as it is said in answer 2), 
that religion is man’s effort to get into right relations with God. 

4. Q. Why have there been so many religions ? 

A. Because men have had so many ways of thinking about and 
interpreting the world and its mysterious forces. 

5. Q. Have all the religions except Christianity been false ? 

A. No: none of them have been wholly false. 

6. @Q. Is Christianity all true? 

_ A. No. Though the best and highest of all religions, it is as yet 
imperfect. ; 

7. Q. What would be a perfect religion ? 

A. One perfectly true in its teachings and perfectly lived out 
in action. 

8. Q. When can we hope for such a religion ? 

A. Only when men become perfectly wise and good. 

g. @Q. How can all the religions of the world be divided ? 

A. Into two classes, polytheistic and monotheistic. 

10. @Q. What do these terms mean ? 

A. A polytheist (from two Greek words, roAvs and 6eés) is one who 
believes in many gods. A monotheist (also from two Greek words, pdvog 
and @eés) is one who believes in only one God. 

11. Q. Are there any monotheistic religions except Christianity ? 

A. Yes: two, the Jewish and the Mohammedan. 

12, Q. Why have men believed there were many gods ? 

A. Because they have thought the sun, the lightning, and a 
hundred other natural forces were separate and superhuman powers. 
They have also deified dead heroes and ancestors. 

13. Q. Why have they had such ideas ? 

A. Because they have not yet learned that all forces are manifesta- 
tions of one power. 

14. Q. Why arewe monotheists ? 

A. Because we have learned the unity of things ; that there is only 
one force, one law, in the universe, 
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15. @Q. Can man help being religious ? 

A. In one sense, yes: he can disbelieve in or be opposed to religion. 
Still, he cannot escape the fact that he is essentially a religious being. 

16. Q. What do we mean by this ? 

A. We have seen (in answer 3) that man is and must bein some way 
related to God, whether he is conscious of it or not. 

17. Q. Is religion important, then ? 

A. It is the most important of all things. 

18. Q. Why ? 

A. Because on a knowledge of the power manifested in the world 
about us, and on our being in right relations to it, depend all life, health, 
prosperity, and happiness. 

19. @Q. Does it make any difference what religion a man believes in? 

A. It makes all the difference in the world. 

20. Q. Why? 

A. Because all practice first or last depends on theory. If one has 
wrong thoughts and feelings, his action, which springs from these, 
cannot be right. 

21. Q. What if his action be not right ? 

A. Then he must fail of the highest well-being and happiness. — If, 
for instance, a man is to sail over the sea, a false theory of navigation 
may lead him to miss his harbour. So in all the work of life. 

22. @Q. What are the most important things in religion ? 

A. Right thoughts about God and man, and right feelings. 

23. QO. Why? 

A. Because these will lead to right action; that is, to right relations 
with God. 

24. Q. Are religious ceremonies and institutions important ? 

A. They are; but they are the product of religion, and not its cause. 
They need, then, to be rightly understood and used. 

25. Q. Are they ever an evil? 

A. Yes, when they stand in the way of growth or in place of the real 
religious life. ; 

26. Q. Givean example. 

A. Religious ceremonies are of value only as they help on religious 
life and growth. If, now, a person should allow himself to be unkind or 
dishonest, and think to make up for it by church attendance or prayers or 
Bible study, these good things might to him become an evil. 

27. @Q. What religious ceremonies or institutions, then, are good ? 

A. Any that truly express or help on the real religious life. 

28. Q. What is the essence of true religion for us to-day ? 

A. Love for God and man. 

29. Q. Why? 

A. Because, if these exist, they will find fitting ceremonies, create 
institutions, and deliver the world from evil. 

30. Q. If one is truly religious, what will be its effect on his life 2 

A. In politics, in society, in his home, and everywhere, he will try to 
do what is for the happiness and good of all. M. J. SavacE. 


Norte.—As Hon. Secretary of the Sunday School Association, the Editor 
received a revised copy of the Unitarian Catechism with the author’s kind per- 
mission to reprint it in England. In the first instance he thought he could not 
do better than publish it in this magazine, 
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Abraham: Sodom and Gomorrah. 


ee OTHER, l am ready,” said Joan the next evening. ‘‘ Some 


more about Abram, mother: you said there was plenty more.’ 

“Yes, there is a good deal more to tell, Joan. Whilst Abram was’ 
living in the plains of Mamre, and was once sitting in the heat of the day 
in the door of his tent, he looked up, the story says, and saw three men 
standing near him; he seems at once to have seen that they were not 
mere men: one he thought was God, and the others two angels.”’ 

‘“‘O, mother! what a strange story. What does it mean ?”’ 

‘‘Remember, Joan, what I have told you about these stories. They 
must not be taken just as they are told. I think this is a very strange 
story: but I think the meaning of it is that the writer thought that in 
some way Abram received a message from God : and that just in the 
same way that in the story of Adam and Eve God was said to ‘walk in 
the garden in the cool of the day,’ so in the heat of this day as Abram 
sat in the door of his tent God was supposed to come to him. The story 
grows more strange to our ideas as it goes on: but then our ideas of God, 
as the great Spirit whom no eyes can see, but who speaks to our spirits, 
are very different from those old childish ideas of God. To these people, 
God was only a kind ofjgreater Man, and not always greater than men 
in the way of being etter than they.” 

‘* And what does the story say that Abram did when-he saw the 
‘three men,’ mother? I don’t; like to call them God and the two 
angels.’’ ; 

‘It says that he ran to meet them from the tent door, and bowed him- 
self toward the ground, and spoke to them, addressing himself to God, 
and begging:them not to pass away till he had fetched some water to 
wash their feet, and till they had rested a little under the tree.”’ 

‘‘ Wash their feet, mother? That is funny, isn’t it?”’ 

‘‘ If you were to go to the East, Joan, you would see that the people do 
not wear boots and stockings as we do, often they wear no stockings at 
all, and only leather slippers, and in older times they did not even wear 
slippers, but a kind of shoe-sole with leather straps to bind them on, 
something in the way that skates are fastened on with us. We call these 
shoes ‘sandals.’ Then the feet were uncovered, and got very dusty in 
walking in those hot and dusty lands: so that when travellers came to a 
resting: place after a journey, the first thing that was done for them by 
the people who gave them a welcome was to bring water to wash their 
feet. You can hardly imagine how refreshing and reviving it was.” 

‘“‘T shall try and forget that Abram thought one of the men was God ; 
I think it sounds rather dreadful about washing feet, and resting under a 
tree. I shall think they were all angels ; that doesn’t seem so bad.” 

‘‘ And then Abram says he will fetch them a morsel of bread to eat; 
and that when they had rested and refreshed themselves they should pass 
on. And they said, ‘So do, as thou hast said.’ So Abram went quickly 
to Sarai’s tent, and told her to take some meal, and make quickly some 
cakes, on the hearth; and he went to his herd and fetched a calf, tender 
and good, and gave it to a young man, to prepare for the visitors; and 
then when all was ready he took the meat and the cakes, and butter and 
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milk, and set it before them ; ‘and he stood by them under the tree, and 
they did eat.’ ”’ 
‘“‘ A very good dinner ;—much more than a morsel of bread,” said 


oan. 

‘“ Whilst they were dining ‘the Lord’ (as he is called) told Abram 
the message which they had come to bring: and that was that though the 
promise had been given that Abram’s children and his grandchildren and 
their children should have the promised land for their own, it was not 
Ishmael nor his children and grandchildren to whom it should belong ; 
but that Abram and Sarai should have a little baby soon, and that it was 
this little son, and not Ishmael, to whom the land was to belong, and that 
it was through this child that ‘ Abram should surely become a great and 
mighty nation.’ And when he had told this to Abram and Sarah ‘the 
Lord’ said that he was going on to Sodom and Gomorrah, which were 
said to be quite full of wickedness, to see whether the people in these 
towns had really done as much wickedness as he had heard.” 

Joan sighed, ‘‘ Mother, I wish the story-tellers had known better about 
God. For of course it didn’t need God to go into the towns ¢o see whether 
the people were wicked. Of course God could see without going.”’ 

“Yes, Joan; but the story-teller knew that he himself would have to 
‘go and see’ if he wanted to find out ; and so he described God’s knowing 
in the same way as if he were a man and had to find out. Then ‘the 
Lord’ is represented in the story as deciding that he must tell Abraham 
what he was going to do; that if he found Sodom and Gomorrah as 
wicked as they had been described, a terrible punishment must come upon 
them. But when Abraham heard he was troubled, and asked ‘ Wilt thou 
also destroy the righteous with the wicked? Peradventure there be fifty 
righteous within the city, wilt thou consume and not spare the place for the 
fifty righteous that are therein? That be far from thee to do after this 
manner, to slay the righteous with the wicked, that so the righteous should 
be as the wicked; that be far from thee: shall not the judge of all the 
earth do right ?’ You see, Joan, what a curious story it is: it is Abra- 
ham who pleads with God to be merciful, as if God were not he who puts 
every thought of mercy into men’s hearts ; and not only that, but Abraham 
reminds him, as it were, that it would not be v7ght to punish the innocent 
and the guilty alike.’’ 

‘Yes, mother, I don’t like this story at all; but go on, I do want to 
know the rest of it. What happened to the people in those towns ? Were 
they destroyed ? ”’ 

‘“«The Lord’ answers Abraham’s pleading by saying that-if fifty 
righteous are found in Sodom he will not destroy the city, but ‘ spare all 
the place for their sake.’ ”’ 

‘* But that wouldn’t be any fairer, mother, if the rest of the people all 
deserved to be punished, and only fifty were good. I know God wouldn’t 
let off people who ought to be punished, would he? Would that be 
right ? ”’ 

Fit No, Joan, it would not: punishment of some sort always follows sin. 
I think the mistake in people’s thought is that they look on punishment 
as something evil. If we have done wrong, it is the best thing that can 
happen to us; and the worst thing would be to escape our punishment.”’ 

‘ But to be killed, mother; is that the best thing that could happen 
to us, even if we had been very wicked ?.” 
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«7 do not think that that is God's way of punishing us, Joan: but 
there are three things clear in the story: one is the idea which Abraham 
had, that sins must be punished ; another is that good people ought not to 
share in the punishment which belonged justly only to the bad people ; 
and the third idea is that when men saw any great accident or disaster 
happen which destroyed people or people’s property, they thought it was 
a judgment of God to punish men for some sins which they had com- 
mitted; and so they looked out to see what the sins could be for which 
the disaster was a punishment.”’ 

‘‘ But accidents happen to good people, mother. Good people get 
killed, or hurt. What did they think of that?” 

‘They thought that perhaps the injured man had done something 
wrong ; or that, if he hadn’t, perhaps his parents had.” 

“And that God would punish a man for what someone else had done ? 
How could anyone think that ?-” 

‘‘ When a man who had been born blind was brought to Jesus, the 
people round asked whether that man had sinned, or his parents, that he 
was born blind.”’ 

‘* And what did Jesus say ?”’ 

‘He said that the blindness had nothing to do with either the man 
himself sinning, or his parents.’’ 

“ Theve!’’ said Joan, ‘1 thought so.”’ 

‘And there was a story of a disaster having happened in Siloam, 
when a tower fell and killed some men; and Jesus asks the people 
whether they think that those men on whom the tower fell were sinners 
above all that were in the city. He means that their death had nothing 
to do with their being good or wicked. He knew, as you say Joan, 
that many good people meet with accidents and get killed. But the old 
idea was very strong that all such disasters showed God’s anger; and 
when any such happened, people looked about to find who had sinned, 
‘Whether this man or his parents.’ It is quite true, though, that no man 
can sin quite by himself and alone, and without doing harm to someone 
else. That is one of the most terrible things about sin: and when we 
grow less selfish than we are, I think we shall find our greatest punish- 
ment for wickedness to be that we do harm to others who are innocent, 
when we do wrong. But Joan, dear, this is too difficult for us to under- 
stand now, and I had better go on with our story. Only you see that 
even in very old times men had got some idea about there being always a 
punishment for every sin, and that others besides the sinners suffered for 
his sin. And so they imagined all accidents and disasters to be punish- 
ments for sin.” y 

“‘T wonder why accidents do happen,”’ said Joan. ‘‘ But what came 
to Sodom, mother ? was it destroyed ?” 

‘‘ Abraham went on to say that perhaps they might not find so many 
righteous people as fifty in Sodom ; perhaps just five might be wanting to 
make up the number, would the forty-five have to be destroyed? And 
‘the Lord’ said, ‘I will not destroy it if I find there forty-five.’ Then 
Abraham said, ‘ Peradventure there shall be forty found there.’ And he 
said, ‘ I will not do it for the forty’s sake.’ Then Abraham said, ‘suppose 
there were only thirty?’ And he said, ‘Iwill not do it if I find thirty 
there. Then Abraham said, ‘Behold now I have taken upon me to speak 
unto the Lord: peradventure there shall be twenty found there.’ Andhe 
said ‘I will not destroy it for the twenty’s sake,’ ’’ 
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Joan laughed, “ He is going down and down! Any more, mother? ” 

‘Ves, one more; and Abraham said, ‘Oh! let not the Lord be angry, 
and I will speak yet but this once: peradventure ten shall be found there,’ 
And he said, ‘1 will not destroy it for the ten’s sake. And the Lord 
went his way, as soon as he had left communing with Abraham: and 
Abraham retured unto his place.” 

‘“Then was Sodom destroyed, mother ? and how did it happen ?” 

‘The story goes on to tell how the two angels then went on to Sodom ; 
and that, as they came near, Lot was sitting at the gate of the town and 
saw them coming; and he rose up to meet them, and bowed himself with 
his face towards the ground ; ‘and he said, Behold, now, my lords, turn 
aside, I pray you, into your servant’s house, and tarry all night and wash 
your feet, and ye shall rise up early, and goon your way. And they said, 
Nay, but we will abide in the street all night.’ ’’ 

Joan laughed. ‘‘ That was a funny way of answering an invitation 
to stay the night !”’ 

‘But Lot pressed them so much to stay with him that they yielded, 
and came in, and Lot made a feast in their honour, and they stayed in 
his house. In Eastern countries it is thought to be every man’s duty to 
be extremely kind and hospitable to all travellers and strangers: it was 
thought right always to take them in and house them, give them water for 
their feet, and food and drink, and beds for the night ; and people would 
put themselves about very much indeed rather than turn away astranger. 
They felt themselves bound to defend them too, and to sacrifice themselves 
or their own people rather than let any harm come to a traveller who had 
come under their roof.”’ 

‘That is rather nice, mother : but it would be very troublesome now 
if we felt obliged to take in eveyone whocame to the door ; beggars come, 
and it would’nt be at all nice if I had to give up my pretty little bed to 
a beggar,” 

“Tt was very different from England now, Joan. In the Eastern 
countries people still have a good deal the same kind of idea of hospitality 
when it is needed: but in ancient times there would be very few inns 
where travellers could stay for the night, and they would be very poor and 
shabby, and such long distances apart that people travelling (who usually 
had to walk) could not reach an inn by night time: and so anyone whose 
house was on their way would take them in and give them food and 
shelter ; but you must remember also that there were very few travellers 
then, and it was not at all like the streams of travellers that arrive by 
every train in many places in England.” 

“Ono!” said Joan, laughing. ‘It would be dreadful if we had to 
take in all those people into our houses! But of course they go away at 
once to their own friends, or to inns, or other places, and don’t need to go 
and ask any strangers to take them in. How funny it is to think how 
things change.” 

‘Well, Joan, before these two guests of Lot’s went to bed at night in 
his house, the men in the city, who had seen them come to Lot, came 
crowding round Lot’s house, and ordered Lot to bring out the two men 
that they might see them and find out what they had come for. But Lot 
knew how wicked the people were, and was afraid that they might seize 
his. guests or do them some harm, and he felt bound to defend them. So 
he went out to the angry crowd, and shut the house door behind him, and 
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spoke to the people, and begged them to leave his guests alone; and he 
told them that he would rather give up his own children to them than give 
them these visitors who had come to shelter under his roof. But he got 
only angry answers and the people said they would treat Lot even worse 
than they would have treated his guests. And they crowded up to him 
and pressed upon him and tried to-break open the door of his house. But 
the angels inside put out their hands, and drew Lot safely inside, and 
shut the door again; and then the story says that the angelssmote the crowd 
outside with blindness, so that they could not find the door, to break it open. 
But when the angels had got Lot safe inside, they told him that they had 
come to destroy Sodom, because of its wickedness, and they told Lot to 
take his wife and all his family and go out of the city quickly, before the 
destruction came upon it, that they might be saved. And Lot told his 
daughters and their husbands, but the men did not believe, and he seemed 
to his sons-in-law as one that mocked. But as they still delayed, the 
angels took Lot and his family by the hand and led them outside the city, 
and told them not to stay in the plain, but to escape to the mountains, 
and not once to look behind them. But Lot was afraid to escape to the 
mountains, and begged to go into a little town that was not so far away, 
called Zoar, and the angels gave him leave to go there, but said, ‘Haste 
thee, escape thither ; for I cannot do anything until thou be come thither !’ 
And ‘the sun was risen upon the earth when Lot came unto Zoar. Then 
the Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from 
the Lord out of heaven; and he overthrew those cities and all the plain, 
and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground. 
But his wife looked back from behind him, and she becamea pillar of salt.’ ’’ 

‘©O mother! what a queer story! What does it mean ?”’ 

‘Wait a minute, Joan, and we will try and find out. -The last words 
of the story are these. ‘And Abraham got up early in the morning to 
the place where he had stood before the Lord (where he had been when 
he prayed the Lord to spare the wicked city for the sake of any good 
people there) ; and he looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah, and towards 
all the land of the Plain, and beheld, and lo, the smoke of the land went 
up as the smoke of a furnace,’ ”’ 

‘T think the story makes out that God was very fierce, mother, even if 
the people were wicked. It was a terrible way of punishing them, to burn 
them all up.” 

‘* Have you ever heard of a burning mountain, Joan?” 

‘‘O yes, mother, and I haveseen a picture of one, with smoke and 
flames coming out, and hot stuff rolling all down the mountains into a 
town below, and the people all running away, and smoke and fire 
pouring after them. That must have been like Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Of course God did send that fire out of the mountain, didn’t he, 
mother.” 

“Yes, Joan. That mountain is called a volcano: and in many parts 
of the earth there are places where underneath the ground there is 
boiling heat, and melted matter, and at times this breaks through the hard 
crust of the ground, and fire and smoke come out, and melted lava or 
- bitumen (a kind of pitch) pour forth and stream over everything that is 
near. All the part of the country about the Dead Sea, where Sodom 
and Gomorrah were supposed to be, was this kind of land. There was 
a wide plain at the ends of the lake and a broad piece of flat shore along 
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the west side. The water of the lake was very salt and bitter, and the 
shore was crusted over with salt, and there were signs of fire having 
often broken out, and spread bitumen and melted earth over the surface 
of the plain; it was very desolate, and nothing could grow through 
the salt and bitumen, so that the whole look of the country was a barren 
and rather terrible wilderness: and in some places the salt had been 
crusted round dead tree-stumps or pieces of rock, which stood up like 
ghostly figures amongst the dismal plain.’ 

‘What a dismal place, mother!’ said Joan. 

‘Yes, it isa very dismal place, Joan: and most likely the story grew 
up out of the dreary look of the country there. Most likely there were 
‘eruptions,’ as they are called, which means the breaking out of the fire 
and smoke and melted stuff, through the crust of the earth. Very likely 
the towns were destroyed, like the one of which you saw the picture, 
and so the people thought that God must have been angry with them, or 
he would not have destroyed them. The little town of Zoar stood ona hill, 
and that saved it from being destroyed by the melted bitumen and earth 
that flowed over the lower land: so it was probably thought that as 
this town was left unhurt when the others were destroyed God had 
promised for some reason to spare it: the reason of its being spared was 
its being on hill, not because Lot went there.” 

‘And then about his wife, mother,—-let me tell you that! I think 
people saw some of these salt things standing up like ghosts, and thought 
they were rather like people, and so they thought someone had been 
punished by being turned into salt. Wasn’t that it?” 

‘Yes, I think it was, Joan. And so the story grew that one of them 
had been Lot’s wife. The saltlumps and figures melted away by degrees, 
in the rain or the sunshine, and ‘Lot's wife’ and her companions 
often tumble down into the water, or break up into little bits on the 
barren shore.” 

‘“ Whenever the people saw things about them that were strange or 
funny, they seem to have turned them into stories, I think, mother. 
It’s hike us ; we make up stories out of things we see.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, it is very likethat. I remember when I was a child we went to 
Cornwall once, and there in a great beautiful bay by the sea stood up a 
great pillar of rock, quite white, though the rocks all round were dark. 
It was twisted, as if it had been turned round before the rock was hard. 
It was very curious; and my brothers and sisters and I always called it 
‘ Lot’s wife.’ ”” 

‘“‘T should like to see it,” said Joan. ‘Is it there still, or did it 
crumble and melt away and tumble down and get smashed, like the salt 
pillars near the Dead Sea ? ”’ 

‘“No, it is there still; it is not made of salt but of some hard white 
stone which stood firm whilst the water gradually washed away all that 
was softer from around it.’’ 

Joan sighed, ‘‘ Whata Jot of things there are to learn and think about ! 
I think my head is quite full. There’s Abraham and Lot, and Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the fire and smoke ‘like a furnace:’ and fancy all the 
people running away, and after all getting killed. No wonder people 
thought it was allin punishment that God did it, because they didn’t 
know any better. And then there is all the dismal plain, with salt over 
it, and no grass; and then the salt ghosts, crumbling and tumbling 
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down: and then there is your ‘ Lot’s wife’ made of stone, and left 
standing because the white rock was hard, and the water washed the soft 
stuff away round it. It must have taken ages, mother!” 

“Ves, Joan, ages indeed. But your head really is full now, and we 
had better not talk any more to-night. Good-night, dear.’’ 

“Good night, mother dear; I am afraid I shall dream of ‘fire and 
brimstone,’ and the ‘smoke of a furnace,’ and ‘pillars of salt,’ and 
‘Lot’s wives’ !’’ And Joan laughed and ran off to bed. 

GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


[The ten previous ‘‘ Old Stories for Young Children” appeared in 
the ‘‘ Sunday School Helper”’ for 1890. ] 


A LITTLE GOOSE GIRL'S ADVENTURE. 


T was a cold, wet, stormy day, and little Gretchen Schmidt, as she 
kept guard over her geese, wished her peasant’s dress were a little 
warmer, and still more that she was by the stove in her mother's little 
hut. She was a very pretty little girl, with eyes as blue as two forget- 
me-nots, rosy cheeks, and two long plaits of flaxen hair falling down her 
back from underneath her little black cap. She was sitting on the banks 
of a little pond where her geese liked to splash about; all round her 
stretched the forest, which covers so many miles of Germany. As she 
sat there, watching the geese, and knitting away busily at some red 
stockings for her little brother Fritz, she saw a monk come out from 
among the trees on the other side of the pond, and after looking 
cautiously round him, he came over to the little girl. 

Gretchen did not feel shy ; she knew there was a monastery not far 
off, and on market days, when she had sometimes been to Worms with 
her mother, she had often met some of the monks wandering in the 
forest, or reading beneath the trees. 

This one was dressed like any common monk, but there was some- 
thing in his face which Gretchen liked, and she dropped him her best 
curtsey when he spoke to her. 

‘« My child,’ he said, courteously, ‘‘I do not know my way in this 
forest, and I must get to Worms to-night. Canst show me the 
way thither ?” 

‘‘T must not leave my geese so long alone, honoured sir,’’ answered 
Gretchen. ‘‘ But if you wish it so much, I could guide you to the hut of 
old Hans, who can show you the way far better than I could. He is very 
deaf, sir, is old Hans, but I can make him understand, and he will be 
sure to guide you well.” 

‘“‘T thank thee, child,’’ answered the monk. ‘‘ Take me to him as 
quickly as possible.” ; 

They left the pond, and entered the gloom of the forest, where 
Gretchen led him along one of the many little paths which led in all 
. directions, and are so bewildering to one unacquainted with them. The 
little goose-girl walked straight on, the monk following her, and gazing 
round all the time, like a deer when he scents the hunters. But there 
was no sound to be heard but the wind moaning in the trees, and the 
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child’s footsteps as she led him into safety. All at once he started, and 
catching her by the arm, he pointed to a group of horsemen, some way 
off, but coming rapidly nearer among the trees. For a moment he 
hesitated, then resolved to put his safety in the hands of the little girl. 

‘It is the soldiers—they are after me—is there no place where I can 
hide ?’’ he said. Gretchen looked startled, but understood the situation 
in a minute, and running quickly forward to an old tree near them, 
showed her follower a hole in the trunk. 

‘“It is where I play with my little brother, Fritz, sir,’? she said 
‘‘ There is room for you inside, and I will sit here so that those men shall 
not see the hole.” 

The monk crept in, and Gretchen, sitting down on the moss, pulled 
her knitting out of her pocket and began to knit. She hardly realised 
her danger, indeed she knitted away as calmly as she had done when 
minding her geese, but the monk inside the hollow tree trembled as much 
for her safety as his own. Should he come out while there was yet time, 
and bidding her run away from him, give himself up to the soldiers ? No, 
the thought of the cause for which he risked his life, restrained him, and 
he crouched low down, trusting that all would go well. A few minutes 
after, the soldiers passed by, and took no more notice of the child than to 
ask if they were on the way to Worms; then clattered on again, little 
thinking the fugitive for whom they sought was crouching in the hole in 
the tree behind his brave little protector. 

The danger was past, and the monk emerging from his hiding-place, 
they proceeded on their way to old Hans’s hut. When Gretchen had 
made the old man understand what he was to do, the monk bade adieu 
to his little guide. 

‘‘ Good-bye, my child,’’ he said, ‘‘ Remember, I trust thee to tell no 
one what has happened, and if some day, Gretchen, thou hearest of 
Martin Luther as a great man, remember thou gavest him help in his 
distress.” 

FLORENCE LAWFORD. 


WE promised a New Year’s address for this number of the Helfer; but as 
it was not ready in time for the press, we must leave ministers and superinten- 
dents to speak their own words in their own way. We can only wish our 
readers, young and old alike, A Happy New Year. During 1891, may 
parents, teachers, and scholars learn to love and obey the truth and goodness 
revealed in the life and teachings of Jesus. 


ALL ministers, superintendents, chapel secretaries and treasurers should 
at once provide themselves with the Essex HALL YEAR Book, and the excellent 
Pocket ALMANAC issued by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and printed by Messrs. Elsom and Co. 


Tue Sunday School Association has just had its premises enlarged owing 
to its increasing business. Friends in town and country are invited to send for 
Lists of New Books, Cards, Class Registers, and other Sunday School and 
Band of Hope Requisites. The bound volumes of the SuNDAy ScHOOL HELPER 
and Youne Days for 1890 are now ready. 


